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From Chaimbers's Journal. 
Truman Henry Safford.* 
(Concluded from page 132.) 
We now proceed to give the results of a re- 
gular examination of the boy, in which the 
questions were prepared beforehand by a skil- |‘ Well,’ said 1, ‘ the sum of two numbers is 8, 


ful mathematician, with the view of testing his 
powers to the uttermost. 


ed up his wild flashing eyes, and said, in about 
a minute, ‘24.’ Then said I, ‘ Two persons, 
A. and B., departed from different places at 
the same time, and travelled towards each 
other. On mecting, it agpeared that A, hed 
travelled 16 miles more than B., and that A. 
could have gone B.’s journey in 153 days, but 
B. would have been 28 days in performing | rents if | might give him a hard sum to per- 
A.’s journey. How far dideach travel?” He) form mentally. ‘They said they did not wish 
flew round the room, round the chairs, writh-|to tax his mind too much, nor often to its full 
ing his little body as if in agony, and in about | capacity, but were quite willing tolet me try him 
a minute sprung up to me and said,‘ A. tra-/once. Then said I, ‘ Multiply in your head, 
velled 72 miles, and B. 54 miles—didn’t they ?’ | 365,365,365,265,365,365 by 365,365,365,- 
‘Yes.’ Then said I, *‘ What two numbers are | 365,365,365!’ He flew round the room like 
those whose sum, multiplied by the greater, is | a top, pulled his pantaloons over the top of his 
equal to 77, and whose difference, multiplied | boots, bit his hand, rolled his eyes in their 
by the less, is equal to 127 He again shot | sockets, sometimes smiling and talking, and 
out of his chair like an arrow, flew about the | then seeming to be in agony, until, in not more 
room, his eyes wildly rolling in their sockets,|than one minute, said he, ‘133,491,850,- 
and in about a minute said, ‘4 and 7.’ | 208,566,925,016,658,299,941 583,225!’ The 
| boy's father, C. N. Smith, and myself, had 
What are| each g pencil and slate to take down the an- 
Said he instantly, ‘3 and 5.’ | swer, and he gave it to us in periods of three 


3,723,875. He replied quicker than | could 
write it, and that mentally, ‘ 155—is it not?’ 
‘Yes.’ Then said 1,‘ What is the cube root 
of 5,177,717 7 Said he,‘ 173. ‘ Of 7,880,- 
5997 He instantly said, 199.’ Theseroots he 
gave, calculated wholly in his mind, as quick 
as you could count one. I then asked his pa- 


and the sum of their cubes 152. 
the numbers?’ 


“J went, firmly expecting to be able| Now, in regard to these sums, they are the figures each, as fast as it was possible for us 


to confound him, as | had previously pre-| hardest in Davies’s Algebra. 


pared myself with various problems for his 


to write them. And what was still more won- 
* | took him into the mensuratien of solids. | derful, he began to multiply at the left hand, 


solution. I did not suppose it possible for | Said I, ‘ What is the entire surface of a regu-| and to bring out the answer from left to right, 


a boy of ten years only to be able to play, | lar pyramid, whose slant height is 17 feet, and} giving first * 138,402,’ &e. 


as with @ top, with all the higher branches 
of mathematics. But in this | was disap- 

inted. Here follow some of the questions | 
Y put to him, and his answers. I said, ‘Can/} 
you tell me how many seconds old [ was) 
last March, the 12th day, when I was twenty- 
seven years old!’ He replied instantly, ‘ 85,- 
255,200.’ Then said [, ‘ The hour and min- 
ute hands of a clock are exactly together at 
12 o'clock: when are they next together!’ 
Said he, as quick as thought, ‘1 h. 5 5-11 m.’| 
And here I will remark that I had only to read 





the sum to him once. He did not care to see it, 


but only to hear it announced once, no matter 
how long. Let this fact be remembered in 
connection with some of the long and blind 
sums I shall hereafter name, and see if it does 
not show his amazing power of conception and 
comprehension. Also, he would perform the 
sums mentally, and also on a slate, working 
by the briefest and strictest rules, and hurry- 
ing on"to the answer with a rapidity outstrip- 
ping all capacity to keep up with him. The 
next sum I gave him was this: ‘A man and 
his wife usually drank out a cask of beer in 
twelve days; but when the man was from 
home it lasted the woman thirty days. How 
many days would the man alone be drinking 
it?’ He whirled about, rolled up his eyes, 
and replied at once, ‘20 days.’ Then said I, 
‘ What number is that which, being divided by 
the product of its digits, the quotient is three ; 
and if 18 be added, the digits will be inverted ?” 
He flew out of his chair, whirled around, roll- 


gon.” On looking at this process, it is strictly | osity. 








Hero, 


the base a pentagon, of which each side is|above measure, | gave up the examination. 
33.5 feet?’ In about two minutes, after am-|The boy looked pale, and said he was tired. 
plifying round the room, as his custom is, he | He said it was the largest sum he had ever 
replied ‘ 3354.5558.’ * How did you do it? | done!” 

said I. He answered, ‘ Multiply 33.5 by 5,| Well, indeed, may the poor child have look- 
and that product by 8.5, and add this product /ed pale, alter a three hours’ examination like 
to the product obtained by squarring 33.5, and | this! Such experiments resemble certain ani- 
multiplying the square by the tabular area| mal murders, in which the victim is tertured 
taken from the table corresponding to a penta- | to death for the gratification of scientific curi- 
lt is no wonder that young Safford has 
scientific. Add to this the fact, that | was) been pronounced to be “ fore-doomed.” But 
examining him on different branches of the | more merciful inquirers have given a very dif- 
mathematics requiring the application of differ- | ferent account of the relative working of his 
ent rules, and that he went from one sum to| mind and body. They deny any distortion of 


| another with rapidity, performing the work in| features, any clouding of the brow, any dimi- 


his mind when asked, and the wonder is still | nution of the cheerful brightness of his boyish 
greater. Then | desired him to find the sur- | eye. They tell us that he walks with a free 
face of a sphere. ‘ Hence,’ said I, ‘ required | step round the room, threading his way behind 
the area of the surface of the earth, its diame- | chairs, gliding into corners, and looking up at 
ter being 7921 miles?’ He replied as quick | the questioner as he passes with a smile, ap- 
as thought, ‘197,111,024 square miles.’ To} parently no more fatigued than a boy with his 
do it, he had to square 7921, and multiply the| usual play. It would seem clear from this 
product by 3.1416. ‘Then I wished hii to| that if he is fore-doomed, it is not by nature, 
give me the solidity of a sphere; therefore,| but by man. But the frail constitution, the 
said I, ‘ What is the solidity of the earth, the| delicate health, the small limbs, the brilliant 
mean diameter being 7918.7 miles?’ He) cyes, the pallid countenance, are not necessa- 
writhed about, flew rapidly about the room, |rily indications of early death ; and there are 
flashed his eyes, and in about a minute said, | circumstances in the case befure ug which give 
* 259,992,792,083.’ To do this, he multiplied} every hope that if the boy only receives fair 
the cube of 7918.7 by 5236, I believe hej play, he may live long enough to obtain a per- 
used a few figures in doing this sum, but it| manent place in the constellation of science, 
was unnecessary, as he performed a much |instead of passing away, as some anticipate, 
larger one in his mind, as | shall soon show. | like the meteor of a moment. One of these 
| then asked him to give me the cube root of| circumstances is what appears to us to be the 











curious and interesting fact, that in him the 
intellectual does not require to draw upon the 
physical man for aid in extraordinary emer- 
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while others contended that he ought to have | sumed he might have 






been inju red by the con. 


the benefit of a public education, superintended | finement im the basket, and so! made the same 
by men eminent for their acquirements. This) experiment with three others, the result being 


| 


gencies. In ordinary cases, when the feats, | last opinion, we are happy to say, was adopted | the same ; proving that the rarity of the air 
as in the present, are not performed by intui-|by his father; who, on the invitation of the} was too great to admit of their supporting 
tion, but are the result of previous study, the | Harvard University, removed to Cambridge} themselves. But the next day in descending 
calculator or reasoner suspends, so far as he| with his family, where about this time last] we let them off about half way down between 
can, the exercise of those faculties that are| year Truman Henry Safford was placed under | the Grand Mulets and the upper point of veg- 
applied to the uses of the body : he abstracts | the charge of Principal Everett and Professor| etation, and they took their courses directly 


his senses from external objects, and appears | 
either to exact from them some mysterious aid 
within, or at least to require a strict neutrality. 
With the Vermont boy, on the contrary, the | 





mental excitement. ‘The exercise of his body 
goes on at the same:/moment with the exercise 
of his mind; and if he is engaged in any ordi- 
nary employment at the time, instead of sus-. 
pending it, he redoubles his energy. This 
affords a hope that in his case the mind may 
not be worked in any fatal disproportion. 

The value of that mind may be collected 
from the fellowing statoments by H. W. Adams, 
the gentleman who tested his powers so rigo- 
rously. 

“But young Saffurd’s strength does not lie 
wholly in the mathefhatics. He has a sort of 
mental absorption. His infant mind drinks in 
knowledge as the sponge does water. Chem- 
istry, botany, philosophy, geography, and his- 
tory, are his sport. It does not make much 
difference what question you ask him, he an- 
swers very readily. 1 spoke to him of some 
of the recent discoveries in chemistry. He 
understood them. I spoke to him of the soli- 
dification of carbonic acid gas, by Professor 
Johnston of the Wesleyan University. He 
said he understood it. Here his eyes flashed 
fire, and be began to explain the process. 

“ His memory, too, is very retentive. He 
has pored over Gregory’s Dictionary of the 
Arts and Sciences so much, that I seriously 
doubt whether there can be a question asked 
him, drawn from either of those immense vol- 
umes, that he will not answer instantly, I 
saw the volumes, and also noticed that he had 
left his marks on almost every page. I asked 
to see his mathematical works. He sprung 
into his study and produced me Greenleaf’s 
Arithmetic, Perkins’s Algebra, Playfair’s Eu- 
clid, Pike’s Arithmetic, Davies’s Algebra, Hut- 
ton’s Mathematics, Flirt’s Surveying, the Cam- 
bridge Mathematics, Gummere’s Astronomy, 
and several nautical almanacs. [ asked him if 
he had mastered them all. He replied that he 
had. And an examination of him, for the 
space of three hours, convinced me that he 
had ; and not only so, but that he had far out- 
stri them. His knowledge is not intuitive. 
He is @ pire and profound reasoner.” 

What to do with this remarkable boy was 
the question, A neighbouring bank offered 

him a thousand dollars a year to enact the 
part of a machine for calculating interest. 
Another admirer of genius, equally disposed to 
turn the penny by it, advised his father to car- 
ry him about the country as a show; in the 
hope, no doubt, that his intellectual greatness 
might stand as well in the market as the phy- 
sical littleness of General Tom Thumb. Some 
thought he should be lavishingly supplied with 
books, and his genius left undisturbed to itself; 


external perceptions seem to quicken in and Family Visitor.” 





Pierce. 


for Chamouny, and were doubtless safely at 


The above is compiled, as far as the facts} home long before we reached the perpetual 
are concerned, from a long article in a Boston | snow line.” 


| 


(American) paper, called the “ Christian Alli- | 
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Mont Blane.—Attempts to Reach its Summit. 
(Concladed from page 131.) 





» | extreme rarity of the air. 
| by all who ascend to great elevations, It 





The difficulty of breathing which Saussure 
and his attendants experienced in the upper 
regions of Mont Blane, was occasioned by the 
It is experienced 


however appears that the lungs soon become 
accustomed to the change of atmosphere, and 
that those who reside in very high situations 


The foregoing description of Mont Blanc|can make considerable exertion without its 
and of the attempts to reach its summit, has| producing any shortness of breath or other 


been chiefly compiled from the writings of 
Saussure, and. from other works treating on 
the subject. It now remains to notice some of 
the various phenomena observed on the snow- 


clad heights of this lofty mountain. ‘These 








uneasiness, Rosingault, who in the year 1831, 
ascended to the top of Chimborazo, 21,440 feet 
above the level of the sea, states that he and 
his company suffered much less in this way than 
most others that have made similar expeditions. 


are of an interesting character, as they illus-| He remarks: “Perhaps our insensibility to 
trate some of the more important and familiar| the action of rarefied air is to be ascribed to 


principles of Natural Philosophy. 

These phenomena are for the most part ow- 
ing to the rapid decrease in the density of the 
air, as we ascend above the general level of 
the earth’s surface. ‘The lower strata of our 
atmosphere, being pressed by the superincum- 
bent weight of all the air above, are much 
denser than the upper portions that are under 
far less pressure.. The consequence is, that 
although our atmosphere extends to the height 
of about 50 miles, one-half of it lies within 
three miles and a-half of the surface of the 


earth. The effects of this rarity of the atmos- 





our long residence in the high-lying towns of 
the Andes. When we have seen the activity 
exhibited in towns like Bogota, Micuipampa, 
Potosi, &c., which stand at a height of 2800 
to 4000 metres ;* when we have witnessed the 
strength and wonderful activity of the Torca- 
dores in bull fights at Quito, which is at an ele- 
vation of 3000 metres; when we have seen 
young and delicate females dance the whole 
night in places nearly as high as Mont Blanc, 
where the celebrated Saussure hardly retain- 
ed strength enough to observe his instruments, 
and where his robust mountaineers fainted 


phere are various ; some of them will be no-| when they attempted to dig a hole in the snow; 
ticed in the subsequent paragraphs of this! and finally when we remember that a celebra- 
article. ‘The experiment described in the fol-| ted battle, that of Pichincha, was fought nearly 
lowing extract from a paper entitled “ A Week| at the height of Monte Rosa,t—it will, I be- 
among the Glaciers,” published in volume 46| lieve, be agreed, that man can become accus- 


of Silliman’s Journal, illustrates one effect of 
the rarity of the air in elevated regions. The 
author, Dr. H. A. Grant, made an unsuccess- 


ful attempt in the Seventh month, 1839, to! thy of notice, 


ascend to the summit of Mont Blanc. 
experiment alluded to, was tried on the side of 
the mountain, at the Grand Mulets, which are 
two rocks about 10,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. He says: 

“| had taken up with me six old pigeons, 
the strongest and shyest I could find in the 
pigeon-house of the hotel, and now determined 
to let two of them off from the rock ; the time 
being marked on a small piece of parchment, 
and attached by a string to one leg. I had 
desired the landlord to note the time when the 
pigeons made their appearance at Chamouny. 
I then tossed one of them a few feet in the air, 
that he might seé to take his direction, when 
to my surprise, he fluttered a little, and came 
down nearly as rapidly as | had thrown him 
up. When we then attempted to catch him, 
he endeavoured to fly, but being unable to rise, 
he fluttered about, ran with his wings extend- 


ed a few yards, and was easily taken. I pre- 





tomed to breathe the rarefied air of the high- 

est mountains.” 
Another effect of the rarity of the air, wor- 

is the feebleness of the voice 


The} aud of all sounds, in those elevated regions. 


On the top of Mont Blanc, the report of a pis- 
tol is no louder than that made by a fire-cracker 
in the denser atmosphere of the valleys, and it 
ceases almost instantaneously. 


The temperature on the summit as observed 
by Saussure was 27 degrees Farenheit, Cap- 
tain Undrell who ascended the mountain in 
1819 found the temperature 9 degrees in the 
snow, and 33 inthe sun. Water boils at 183°, 
but owing to the rapid abstraction of heat 
caused by the rarity and dryness of the air, it 
requires about twice as long to bring it to its 
boiling point there, as it does at the seaside. 

Although the temperature of our atmosphere 
is lower the higher we ascend into it, yet the 





* A metre is rather more than three feet and @ 
quarter. 

+ About 15,150 feet above the sea. 

t See also last volume of “The Friend,” p. 412. 
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degree of heat and light contained in the sun’s 
rays is considerably greater in elevated situa-| of the mountain, except two butterflies, which 
tions than on the surface of the earth. Hence} he supposed had been driven thither by the 
on the top of Mont Blanc, though the atmos- | wind. 
phere is intensely cold in the shade, yet the; Mont Blanc has been ascended some twenty 
sun’s rays are actually hotter than on the sur-/ times since Saussure’s last and successful at- 
face of the earth ; and if a thermometer could| tempt. Napoleon it is said ordered a cross to 
be exposed to the sun, and at the same time be| be erected upon its summit, but an Alpine 
protected from the influence of the surrounding | storm soon overturned it. A few years ago a 
cold, it would indicate a higher temperature | scientific expedition was sent out by the 
than if the experiment were tried in the valleys] French government, equipped with philosophi- 
below. To those not accustomed to tracing | cal and other apparatus, and prepared as they 
the causes of things, this may appear paradoxi-| thought to spend two or three days upon the 
cal. A few words will probably suffice to ex-| summit; but it was only after several perilous 
plain the cause of the seeming paradox. Our|and unsuccessful attempts, returning to the 
atmosphere is warmed in two ways: Ist, by | valley fatigued and disappointed, that they got 
the direct rays of the sun; 2dly, and chiefly, |to the summit at all; and when there, they 
by the heat radiated from the earth. Owing} were glad to cut short their stay and come 
to the greater density of the lower strata of|down again. There were about 40 of them 
air, the first of these causes operates consider- | including the guides. A recent traveller, who 
ably more upon them than upon the upper| was in Chamouny at the time these experi- 
portions of the atmosphere ; for, the denser the | menters made their ascent, seized the oppor- 
medium through which the solar rays pass, | tunity, in conjunction with many other travel- 
the greater the proportion of heat and light | lers then in the valley, to ascend the Flegére, 
which it intercepts and absorbs. ‘The earth,|(a mountain on the north side of Chamouny,) 
however, as has just been hinted, is the graid | in order to have a look at them on their peril- 
stove by which our atmosphere is warmed ;| ous expedition. ‘ And intensely interesting it 
and it is evident that the air nearest it must| was,” he remarks, “to look at them with a 
feel its influence the most. To these two} telescope, about two-thirds up the mountain, 
causes, Chiefly, though not entirely, is owing| creeping along like emmets, in a single file 
the great difference in the temperature of| behind one another, over the surface of the 
the upper and lower regions of our atmos-| ice and snow. 

ere. “ Now they seemed hanging to the face of 

In order to explain why the solar rays are| one precipice, and suspended over the awful 
actually hotter in elevated situations, it will be | gulf of another. Now they wound carefully 
necessary to remark, that, in passing through | and painfully along the brink of an enormous 
our atmosphere, a considerable portion of the| glacier, where a slide of snow from above, or 
sun’s rays is intercepted by absorption and re-| the separation of the mass over which they 
flection;'so that even when he is in or near} were treading, would have carried them all to 
the zenith, they suffer a diminution of about| destruction. Again they were seen higher up, 
one-fourth. The further the sun is from the | evidently engaged in cutting footsteps in the 
zenith, the greater is this diminution ; and when | steep ice path, and making such slow progress, 
he is ne»~ «he horizon, it is so considerable, |that the eye could scarcely distinguish their 





Saussure met with no animal amid the snows 
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African Methodists in the United States.— 
This religious denomination now numbers 
nearly 40,000 communicants.—They have 
recently undertaken to establish a literary in- 
stitution, and for that purpose have purchased 
a piece of ground about twelve miles from Co- 
lumbus, in Franklin county, Ohio.—Late Pe- 


per. 





A Singular Incident occurred at the Bish- 
op’s Church in Montreal, on the 5th instant, 
which is thus described in one of the papers of 
that city: 

During the celebration of the evening ser- 
vice, a poor idiot wandered, unobserved, into 
the church, and her attention being attracted 
by the brilliant light of the wax tapers on the 
altar, she suddenly cried out “Fire!” The 
alarm spread instantly ; and a scene of inde- 
scribable confusion ensued; a general rush 
was made to the doors, which were speedily 
blocked up. 

Those in the gallery pews precipitated them- 
selves in their fright down the narrow stair- 
cases, which were already wedged up, and 
numbers were trampled under foot, and so se- 
verely injured by the frantic efforts of the 
crowd to escape, that they were afterward ta- 
ken away insensible.. It was not until after 
some time, and by dint of great exertion, that 
the bishop and clergy succeeded in assuring 
the affrighted congregation that there existed 
no cause for alarm, and in restoring order for 
the conclusion of the ceremonies. 

[What injury may be prevented by a little 
self-possession and a Christian reliance upon 
the superintending care of Divine Providence. 
Even to be preserved from precipitous action, 
on some occasions may be the means of sav- 
ing life or litnbs.] 





The Oak.—Curious Experiment.—Take 
an acorn at this time of the year, tie a 


that can gaze upon him without injuring | motion at all. ‘Then we would lose sight of|string round it in such a way that, when 


¢ yes; for then those of his rays which | them entirely, and again they would appear 
ae to us have passed through a much great-|in another direction, having surmounted the} 


suspended, the blunt end of the acorn, where 
the cup was, is upwards. Hang it thus pre- 


er extent of atmosphere, and consequently have | obstacles successfully ; but again we saw them | pared in the inside of a bottle, or hyacinth 
lost more by absorption and reflection, than | in a position evidently so hazardous, that from | glass, containing a little water, taking care 
when he is nearly over head. Now ana ob-| moment to moment it would have been no sur- | that the acorn does not reach the water within 
server on the top of Mont Blanc has about] prise to see them fall.” ‘ And yet the danger |an inch, wrap the bottle all over in flannel, so 
half of the atmosphere below him, and conse-| is probably not so extreme as it appeared to/as to keep it dark and warm, and put it ina 
quently the sun’s rays, having passed only | us, although indeed the hazards of the ascent| warm place. In three or four weeks the acorn 
through the other half, and this in a very|of Mont Blanc are at all times very great, | will have swollen, its coat will have burst, and 
rarefied state, pour upon him and the white| while there is in reality no sufficient recompense | a little white point will make its appearance at 
snows of the summit a much greater propor-| to the traveller on the summit, for the peril | the end opposite the water. This point is the 
tion of light and heat than upon the plains be- | and fatigue encountered in reaching it. root, the acorn is now changing its nature and 
low. This accounts for the dazzling effect of| * It is like those heights of ambition so much | becoming an oak; still, however, it must be 
the snow, and the oppressive heat of the direct | coveted in the world, and so glittering in the| stationed in the dark, kept clear of the water, 
rays of the sun, as experienced by Saussure | distance, where, if men live to reach them, |and so it must continue till the young root is 
and all others who have ventured to the top of | they cannot live upon them. ‘They may have at least half an inch long. ‘Then the water 
this lofty pinnacle. all the appliances and means of life, a these | may be allowed to rise higher; but it is only 

From the summit of Mont Blanc the sky} French savans carried their tents to pitch upon | when from the neek of the root a little point 
appears of a dark blue, or almost black. Our| the summit of Mont Blanc ; but the peak that| begins to tarn upwards that it is safe to allow 
readers probably know that the beautiful blae| looked so warm and glittering in the sunshine, | the water to touch it. At that time the acorn 
of our sky is nothing more than the colour of| and of such a rosy hue in the evening rays, | has ceased to be an acorn, and has really be- 
the air through which we look. ‘The blue ap-| was too deadly cold, and swept by blasts too | come a young oak ; for the little point direct- 
pearance of distant mountains is due to the| fierce and cutting; they were glad to relin-|ing itself upwards is the beginning of that 
same cause. Were there no atmosphere the | quish the attempt and come down.”* trank which a century later may form the tim- 
sky would appear black ; and hence on. the LLN. ber of a frigate. As soon as this young stem 








top of Mont Blanc where the atmosphere above 
is exceedingly rare, the colour of the sky ap- 
proaches to blackness. 


*® Wanderings of a Pilgrim under the Shadow of 
Mont Blanc, by George B. Cheever. 


begins to shoot, the oak will require a dose of 
light, a little every day ; and it also yearns for 
more food, so that its root, which is, in reality, 












and to drink it. After these events have come 
to pass, the little creature breathes, and must 
have air ; digests, and must have light ; sucks 

reedily, and must have fresh water given to 
its root, which, however, should never be per- 
mitted to be wholly covered ; just that point 
where the stem begins should always be kept 
out of the water. The pet having been brought 
to this its first state of existence, must be put 
in the window. At first it will be a stout 
thread, whitish and covered with tiny scales ; 
then the scales will expand a little, and the 
end will become greener. Next will appear 
some little leaves; hair will begin to grow, 
veins will branch; the old scales will fall off, 
and by slow degrees the leaves will arrange 
themselves upon the stem, each unfolding from 
the bosom of the other. And thus, out of a 
little starch and gum, for the acorn was not 
much more, manifold parts will be curiously 


































nature.—Gardiner’s Chronicle. 





Selected. 
THE WALK TO EMMAUS. 


have one to another, as ye walk and are sad ?”— 


Luke xxiv. 17. 


It happen’d on a solemn eventide, 
Soon after He that was our surety died, 
Two bosom friends, each pensively inclined, 
The scene of all those sorrows left behind, 
Sought their own village, busied as they went 
In musings worthy of the great event: 
They spake of Him they loved, of Him whose life, 
Though blameless, had incurr’d perpetual strife, 
Whose deeds had left, in spite of hostile arts, 
A deep memorial graven on their hearts. 
The recollection, like a vein of ore, 
The farther traced, enrich’d them still the more ; 
They thought Him, and they justly theught him, one 
Sent to do more than he appear’d to have done ; 
‘Fo exalt a people, and to place them high 
Above all else,—and wonder'd he should die. 
Ere yet they brought their joarney to an end, 
A stranger join’d them, courteous as a friend, 
And ask’d them with a kind engaging air, 
What their affliction was, and begg’d a share. 
Inform'd, he gather’d up the broken thread, 
And, trath and wisdom gracing all he said, 
Explained, illustrated, and search’d so well 
The tender theme, on which they chose to dwell, 
That, reaching home, “The night,” they said, “ is 
near, 
We must not now be parted—sojourn here.” 
The new acquaintance soon became a guest, 
And, made so welcome at their simple feast, 
He bless’d the bread, but vanish’d at the word, 
And left them both exclaiming, “”T'was the Lord! 
Did not our hearts feel all he deign’d to say ? 
Did not they burn within us by the way ?” 
Now their’s was converse, such as it behoves 
Man to maintain, and such as God approves : 
Their views, indeed, were indistinct and dim, 
But yet successful, being aimed at Him. 
Christ and his character their only scope, 
Their object, and their sole, and their hope, 
They felt what it became them much to feel, 
And wanting Him to loose the sacred seal, 
Found him as prompt, as their desire was true, 
To spread the new-born glories in their view. 
* * * * * 
Hearts may be found, that harbour at this hour, 
That love of Christ in all its quick’ning power ; 
And lips unstain’d by folly or by strife, 
Whose wisdom, drawn from the deep well of life, 
Tastes of its healthful origin, and flows 
A Jordan for the ablution of onr woes: 
Oh, days of heaven, and njghts of equal praise, 
Serene and peaceful as those heavenly days, 
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its mouth, must be allowed to touch the water, | When souls drawn upwards in communion sweet, that | could not proceed till [ had replaced the 


Enjoy the stillness of some close retreat, 


money; which having done, | we i 
Discourse, as if releas’d and safe at home, yi Sie at off quiet 


oO and cheerful,’ *‘ Now sir,’ said the relator, ‘ is 
yer pn ae  eyeeatg Sedan this what the Society of Friends allude to, as 
Upon the lap of covenanted rest. {an universal principle in the heart of man?’ [ 
sakioapiaee answered, ‘ Yes.’ * Why then,’ he replied, ‘1 
For‘ The Friend.” | have been more of a Quaker than | thought 
myself, from my early days; and the remem- 
Thomas Scattergood and his Times. brance of this occurrence has proved cau- 
(Continued frets pegs 138.) tionary to me, on many occasions, in my bu- 

siness and conduct, ever since.’ ” 

George Dillwyn was a watchful, tender,| Another instance of the restraining influence 
sympathizing friend of those who were young | of Divine Grace narrated, is one in which he 
in the ministry, not hastily condemning them, | himself was concerned ; he says: 
because of a misstep in their tribulated wey.| “ When the compiler of these anecdotes was 
He remembered his own coming forth in that}a wild, heedless boy, about seven or eight 
line; and the difficulties he had met with, | years old, he had several yery corrupt play{el- 
caused him to be willing to make full proof of | lows, and among them was one of an uncommon- 
others before he rejected their offerings. It is| ly daring disposition, who, being paramount in 
stated, that when he had spoken a few times | wickedness and profanity, and leading the way 
in public, a valuable elder, who had come to| into mischief, was envied by the rest ; therefore 
a hasty conclusion in his case, told George he| for them to be as clever, as they thought 
believed he had mistaken his calling, and re-| him, it was necessary to curse and swear, 
quested him to withhold his exercises from the | without hesitation or fear. In order to which, 
meeting. George meekly replied, if the elder pe compiler, on a certain day, and in a place 
would take the burden upon him, he would be /‘fot easily to be forgotten, attempted to take 





io |silent. This the Friend was willing to do;|the Sacred Name into his mouth, and call for 
“ What manner of communications are these that ye | 


}and for some time George’s voice was not | damnation to his soul ! but he had hardly begun 
heard in the public assemblies. But whilst|the shocking sentence, when he was seized 
the silenced one was permitted to enjoy quiet | with a sensation of horror, beyond description. 
peace in submission, the mind of the elder be- | This check to his wicked ambition was effect- 
came tried and uneasy ; and eventually, under| ual, and the temptation to that evil was so 
a sense of duty, he called upon George, and | completely overcome, that he never afterwards 
told him he could not bear the régponsibility | dared to indulge it in the smallest degree. It 
of sealing his mouth any longer, and encour-| was, indeed the triumph of mercy over pre- 
aged him to exercise his gifi when he felt the} sumption!” 
Divine call thereto. This is a very instruc-| The restraining mercy of the Lord, is in- 
tive anecdote ; to elders it is a warning not to|deed great! How often have we been pre- 
be too hasty in jadgment,—to young ministers | served from engaging in evil courses, by pro- 
an incitement to leave their cause with their|vidential hindrances. Sometimes by the 
heavenly Father to plead for them, whilst they | voice of his reproofs speaking terror to the 
endeavour to receive the counsel of their elder| soul ; sometimes by the persuasions of his 
friends with meekness and submission. love, awakening abhorrence of sin. I remem. 
On his return from Europe, George Dill-| ber to have heard the son of piously concern- 
wyn felt himself in sorme measure released} ed, and godly parents say, that at a time when 
from travelling on extensive journeys in the| he was about engaging in a wrong act, that 
'work of the ministry. He now devoted his | an appearance as of the face of his loved, re- 
| leisure more to literary labours for the good of | spected, and honoured father, came before him, 
|the community, than he had hitherto done. | and he could not proceed, Of the saving mer- 
| His work commonly known as “ Dillwyn’s|cy of the Lord Jesus, the following anecdote, 
| Reflections,” containe many pithy thoughts, | quite abridged in its details, is a striking ex- 
| well expressed. It also contains some anec- | ample. 
| dotes from which a few extracts will be given.| A youthful member of Philadelphia Monthly 
He says: Meeting, many years ago, gave way to evil 
“In conversing with a person of distinction | habits until he had become an alien from his 
in the community, on the universality of Di-| father’s house. He had taken up his abode at 
vine Grace, he related the following anecdote, | a tavern, and seemed hastening to destruction 
which I give in nearly bis own words. * When} with rapid strides. The entreaties of his con- 
| was a little boy, | went to a school, which| cerned parents, the visible sorrow of their 
assembled by the ringing ef a bell ; and one} hearts,—the secret reproofs of the Holy Spirit, 
| mornifig, on hearing it, | hastened into my fa-| the fear of the “ dread afier scene,” all seem- 
ther’s chamber, to receive a penny or two,|ed to produce no effect upon him. He had 
which he daily gave me to buy a cake by the| taken his own course,—he had chosen his own 
way ; but found him in a sound sleep. The | delusion,—and little hopes were entertained 
case was urgent, and as | feared to awake|that he would ever be respectable as a man, 
him, | thought I might venture t@ take my | much less consistent as a Christian. Yet the 
usual stipend from his pocket, and tell him at} long-forbearing mercy of a gracious Saviour 
my return what [ had done, not doubting my | towards him, was not exhausted. This pro- 
reason for it would satisfy him. I according. | digal, who turned away from his friends, who 
ly took it, but instantly felt it was wrong ; and, | fled from his-father, who seemed to court ever- 
by the time | reached the head of the stairs, | lasting destruction,—was made a witness of 
my uneasiness increased to so great a degree, | one more gracious heavenly visitation of sav- 
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ing love. The tavern where he lived was on | Christianity in the days of Pagan Rome, was) than all her doses of medicine had done. Her 
the Delaware. Late one night he retired to| very much opposed to the gladiatorial shows, | ailments were cured, as soon as she was made 
his bed, and whilst lying on it as far as he |—those inhuman exhibitions of men contend- | to believe herself well. She left her chamber, 
could tell perfectly awake, and cognizant of|ing for their lives with wild beasts. He rode out the next day, and continued for years 
all that was going on around him, he heard a| was pressed by his Pagan friends just to ac-| afterwards to enjoy good health, 
voice calling him by name, and bidding him | company them once to witness such a specta- 
go to the piazza of the house which projected |cle, and in submission to their great im- 
towards the river. He obeyed the mandate, | portunity, he went. He placed his hands at 
and from the piazza, he saw over the water, | first on his ears to keep out the sounds of L d Unity 
what appeared to him a manifestation of the |shouting multitudes, excited to the highest ove and Unity. 
Saviour of the world. Awfully impressed | pitch of enthusiastic madness to see the life-| The excellencies of love and unity have 
with the sight, the heart of the young man was | destroying scene. He accidentally uncovered | been frequently portrayed, and yet their nature 
sensible of remorse and condemnation. He | his ears, he heard the shouts, he felt himself| very often misunderstood. In their divine 
was told that this was the last visitation of | excited,—he drank in the spirit of the multi-| reality, they only exist among the members of 
mercy he would ever recéive; that now there | tude.’ His faith in Christiant-principle proved| the mystical bedy of Christ—those who are 
was an open door for his escape from damna- | too feeble to save him,—and the work of grace| born again and abide in him—who are made 
tion; but that if this opening was not embraced, | and reformation begun in his heart was turned} and kept of one heart by Him who prayed, 
he was lost forever. He who opened to him | completely backward. “Holy Father, keep through thine own name, 
his state, bade him go home at once to his fa-| George Dillwyn, although often led in his| those whom thou hast given me, that they may 
ther’s house. Sensible at length that obedi-| ministry, to speak at considerable lepgth, yet | be one as we are.” While these abide in the 
ence was his only safety, the poor repentant | was remarkable at times for the brevity of his| Truth they know and love one another, and 
prodigal, in the middle of the night, left the| public communications. Some of these were} earnestly desire each other’s preservation and 
tavern, and went to the door, which in com- | sufficiently startling. One day whilst sitting| religious growth. They have no shyness or 
parative innocence he had often entered. He | in his select preparative meeting, he broke the | coldness towards their brethren, but are united 
took courage to knock, and as he did so, the | silence with this arousing discourse, “ Friends,|in the fellowship of the gospel. Their gar- 
door opened, and the father with extended |I perceive the cloven foot is getting in amongst | ment is seamless, woven from the top throughs 
arms was ready to receive him. He who had|us!” What an incentive for deep heart-search-| out. When absent, they are as epistles writs 
given the saving visitation to the son, had been|ing was this? Well might every minister|ten in one another’s hearts, not with ink, 
with the father,—had aroused him from his| present have put the question to him or her-| but by the spirit of the living God. They 
bed, and by the secret inspiration of his Holy | self, Have | lost my true guide ?—Am | listen-| have but one great general object and cause 
Spirit on his mind, had thus brought him to | ing to the voice of the stranger !—Has the love | to promote, the spreading and exaltation of the 
the door to receive his weeping son. Having | of self beguiled me?—Do | preach without the| Redeemer’s kingdom in the hearts of men. 
thus given up to the Lord’s visitation, the | life and power that once attended my ministry ?| Knowing that they possess no power to ad- 
young man through faithful obedience togma- | Yea, ministers and elders might have united in| vance this glorious cause, their reliance is 
nifested duty, grew in grace, and experienced | the heart-raised inquiry, Lord is it I, that have | altogether placed on Christ for their ability to 
the work of regeneration carried on in his | given occasion for this? work in his vineyard. Hereby they are kept 
soul. He became a steady religiouscharacter,| Our late Friend Thomas Shillitoe, some-|alive in Him, andsin that love and unity which 
—was for a long time an overseer of that|times preached’ sermons equally arousing. | designates those who have passed from death 
meeting, and in the hour of death felt himself | Whilst he was travelling in the northern part of | unto life. 
sustained by the Christian’s hope. this country, a concern came upon him, under| All who have a cause of their own to sup- 
George Dillwyn’s illustrations of serious| which he believed it was required of him to/ port, though abetted by men of high degree, 
and important subjects, were such as some-| pay a visit to some one in a certain district. | are out of this unity ; and the longer they con- 
times to raise a smile, yet there was always a| Who it was he did not know. His companion | tinue to uphold their own cause, the further 
point in them,—something to be. remembered, | was in a hurry to be going on, but ‘Thomas| they will be separated fromm the cause and gov- 
We find the following in his “ Reflections:” _| said, there was some one in the neighbourhood | ernment of Christ, and the fellowship of the 
“The facility with which people run into| where they were whom he must visit. He household of faith. Where the willand policy 
sin, cheats them into a notion that they can | added, if his companion wished to go, he might| of man bear rule, Christ is excluded—his will 
keep it under command, and indulge or refrain | do so, but he should stay, and trust to getting | is not sought after, but the wisdom and judg. 
from it at pleasure; buf it proves at length a| along some other way. He then inquired of| ment of man is the guide that is followed ; “and 
troublesome inmate, and they find themselves | Friends dwelling near, whether there was not | if the light that is in you be darkness, how 
in a condition like that of the Highlander, who, | some one in that vicinity, confined to the cham. | great is that darkness.” Such cannot exercise 
having strayed apart from his comrade in the| ber. They readily answered that there was/| that love towards the undeviating witnesses for 
woods, and laid hold of a bear descending tail|a woman Friend who had not left her room| the Truth as it is in Jesus, which is the badge 
foremost from a tree, hollowed out, ‘Sawney,|for several years. ‘She is the one,” said | of true discipleship, because like Jerusalem the 
Sawney, | have catched a wild crater.’ ‘ Well, | Thomas, “ that | wish to see.” The visit was | quiet habitation, these are a burthensome stone, 
mon,’ said the other, ‘ bring him along, and | paid.» They found the patient, sitting wrapped | and a block in their way. 
lets look at him ;’ the answer was, ‘I canna.’ | up in blankets to keep the fresh air from her;| Enmity, ill-will, and disguised efforts to de- 
‘Nay then, come awa yoursel ;’ but the reply | whilst close by her side stood a small table,| stroy the religious influence of faithful men, 
was, §] wad mon, but he wonna let me.’ ” holding a variety of bottles of medicine, of | ven where there: may be a profession and out- 
The caught bear with his claws fairly fixed | whose contents she was alternately sipping. | side show of love, are infusions of the crooked 
in his captor, is no bad exemplification of the | ‘Thomas was soon dipped into her state. He) serpent, to which the self-seeking are subject- 
‘bosom sin,” which has been indulged in for our | told her, that her being confined there was all | ed; and though these dispositions may be cov- 
own gratification, watil the inclination to it, has | the work of the Devil; and bade her put away | ered over, they lurk in the heart, that is not 
become to mere human efforts irresistible. We)|her table, lay aside all her medicines, andj truly devoted to the Redeemer’s rule. Seek. 
think we catch the bear when enjoying for a | arouse herself. Pointing to the shovel and | ing to establish a cause distinct from his, they 
season the ‘ pleasures of sin,’-—but soon prove | tongs in the corner of the room, he said, “ If| cannot endure that those who are in their way, 
our mistake, and that it is the bear has caught | those are not scoured occasionally, they will | should prosper in the Truth, and give evidence 
us ; for we have neither strength to conquer the | become rusty ;—and thou hast become rusty,/of it by their obedience. They are afraid it 
temptation, nor yet to run away from it. It | and it is necessary thou shouldst be scoured.” | will be obvious on whose side these devoted 
is always safest for us to flee temptation, he-|So much power and authority accompanied | ones are enlisted, and by their testimony for 
fore inclination is enlisted in support of sin.|‘Thomas Shillitoe’s words, that they proved|the Truth and against error, prove who are on 
We have it recorded that a young convert to| more efficacious in restoring her to health,! the wrong side, supporting man’s cause. 
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prive ourselves of that strength which cometh 

acting their part in the services of the church, | out of Zion, is to trifle with unspeakable privi- 

or allowing their judgment in things peseaiee | lee which may be followed by irreparable 
} 


Indirect methods taken to prevent them from 


ing to its true welfare, to have that sway,/loss. Let us then examine our condition in 
which the authority attending it, demands that the true light when we have it; and if we find 
it should have, are among the consequences |a root of bitterness producing coldness, alien- 
of having a cause or object to uphold which is | ation or enmity, pray that it may be eradicated 
not the cause of God, but of self-seeking man.|—that we may be reunited to the Lord, and 
It is very easy to perceive, that where two | to his faithful children in a covenant which 
causes dissimilar in their origin, and at vari-| shall never again be brokeo, 

ance in their objects, are attempted to be pro-| The harmony and unity of the brotherhood 
moted, true unity and that love which is with-|were highly prized by our primitive Friends, 
out dissimulation, cannot subsist. Ambrose Riggs says: 

In a geligious society there are various; ‘And now my beloved Friends and bre- 
temperamenis and different degrees of natural | thren, as we are made a complete body in him, 
firmness, All these call for the help of the}our heavenly Head, let a holy and heavenly 
body, as well as the life which comes from| harmony be continued amongst us, for unity 
the Omnipotent Head. One of the important) is our strength ; therefore labour to retain and 
advantages of true unity, is the travail of the| keep it everywhere, that every member of the 
body for the preservation and growth in grace| body may be nourished and kept alive by vir- 
of each member,—that the too ready and | tue of the life within. Have a tender care of 


overactive may be gradually tempered and re- 

gulated, and that the feeble and timid may be 

warmed and braced, and made strong in the 

Lord, and in the power of his might, so that 

“every one in Zion may appear before God,” 

and “go from strength to strength.” But if 
the forward and active in their own cause, are 

urged on, whilst the humble and honest-heart- | 
ed in Christ’s cause, are frowned upon, and 

treated with coldness, or altogether avoided | 
and left to struggle to keep right as they may, 

it-would be easy to imagine that true unity 

und the cause of Christ are not supported, nor 

his kingdom spread, by such a spirit ruling in 

the visible church, 

Where the wisdom and will of man have 
place, and persons not subject to the cross get 
the predominancy, this united travail that the 
mind of Truth may be sought and followed, is 
not known; and works intended to benefit 
mankind at large, will be brought forward in 
man’s wisdom,—and it will be found much 
easier to enlist unbaptized members in them, | 
than in a fervent exercise before the Lord, | 
wherein the will of the creature is slain, the} 
true light is experienced to shine, and to point 
out the duty of the church, and the prayer is 
raised, that the Lord alone and his cause may 
be exalted by his own eternal Spirit and 

wer, 

The value and influence of true unity in the 
church of Christ cannot be fully estimated. 
No one knows entirely what saving effect is 
produced upon himself by the deep and living 
concern of other members of the body, who 
have him in their hearts to live and to die 
with him—whose prayers are at times present- 
ed at the throne of Grace, that he may be sus* 
tained by the everlasting arms in his deepest 
plunges and temptations, when he is buried by 
baptism into the death of all creaturely depend- 
ance, and the day of the Lord is darkness and 
not light—or when he is lifted up again out of 
the horrible pit, that he may still be preserved 
jn the Divine hand, neither taking flight in the 
winter season, nor on the Sabbath-day. Their 
prayer is, “ The Lord hear thee in the day of 
trouble, the name of the God of Jacob defend 
thee ; send thee help from the sanctuary, and 
strengthen thee out of Zion.” To wrest our- 
selves from the arms of the church, and de- 


disjointing any living member, but let all be 
edified together in love, and every member act 
in his place to the honour of the Head. Above 
all, keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace, for so is the will of God concerning us; 
that our sons may be as plants growing up in 
their youth, walking in the steps of their fa- 
thers, and our daughters as virgins with their 
lamps trimmed and burning, waiting for the 
Bridegroom. Be stedfast in him, and to the 
word of his Grace, and keep the holy order of 
the Gospel without wavering. Let every 
wholesome order that is established among 
you, which is comely and of good report, be 
kept up and practised ; and keep the reign of 
Truth and power of God over every evil doer, 
without partiality ; so will the Lord crown you 
with dominion over the power of darkness 
everywhere. For the true Light of which we 
have borne testimony, is the seed of the king- 
dom of God, which must increase, until by it, 
the knowledge of the glory of God cover the 
earth as the waters cover the sea. Therefore 
cherish this seed everywhere in whomsoever 
it is arising ; for it is the life and power of 
godliness, not the form, that must enrich the 
world with righteousness, and fill the earth 
with blessings. 

“ And if we, or an angel from heaven 
preach any other gospel, or proclaim any other 
name than that which you have received, and 
in which you have believed, and found salva- 
tion and deliverance, receive us not into your 
houses. For God is one, and his name one; 
and there is not another by which any man 
can be saved; and this Name is Jesus the 
Anointed of God the Father, who is now come 
to save his people, from, not in, their sins ; 
mark that,—for-so he was God’s salvatiou in 
the true gospel day ; and so we have proclaim- 
ed him in our day ; and many have so received 
him, to whom he hath given power to become 
his sons and daughters, servants and handmaids 
in his house, who are his flock and family, 
and have bread enough, and living water in 
their vessels, and none need go any more forth 
—all holy praises be given to the Lord, and 
to the Lamb forever and ever, 

“ Finally, dear Friends and brethren, be 
strong in the Lord, and in the power of his 
might, and the God of peace be with you all, 


stablish, strengthen, settle you upon the Rock 
of Ages, in full and perfect unity with God, 
and one with another.” 


THE JORDAN. 
BY H. MARTINEAU. 


This day, (April 6th,) we were to visit the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea. In the early mora- 
ing, about five o’clock, | ascended a steep 
mound near our encampment, and saw a view 
as different from that of the preceding day as 
a change of light could make it. The sun had 
not risen ; but there was a hint of its approach 
in a gush of pale light behind the Moab moun- 
tains. The strip of woodland in the middle 
of the plain looked black in contrast with the 
brightening yellow precipices of Quarantania 
on the west. Southwards, the Dead Sea 
stretched into the land grey and clear. Below 
me, our tents and horses, and the moving fig- 
ures of the Arabs enlivened the shadowy bank 
of the stream. 

We were off soon after six, and were to 
reach the banks of the Jordan, in about two 
and a half hours. Our way lay through the 
same sort of forest land as we had encamped 
in. It was very wild, and almost the only to- 
kens of habitation that we met with, were 
about Rihhah—by some supposed to be the 
exact site of the ancient Jericho, This is now 
as miserable a village as any in Palestine, 
and its inhabitants are as low in character as 
in wealth. No stranger thinks of going near 
it who is not well armed and guarded. Yet 
there is no need to resort to any means but 
honest and very moderate industry, to obtain 
a comfortable subsistence here—if only hones- 
ty were encouraged, industry protected by a 
good social state. The fine fig trees that are 
scattered around, and the abundant promise 
of a few crops that are sown, show that the soil 
and climate are not to blame, At this place 
there is a square tower, conspicuous from 
afar above the trees, which some suppose to 
be the sole remnant of the great city ; but it 
can hardly be ancient enough to have belonged 
to the old Jericho. 

On a hillock in the midst of the brushwood, 
we saw a few birds of such a size that one of 
the party in a moment of forgetfulness, cried 
out * Ostriches!” ‘There are no ostriches in 
this country ; but these cranes looked very like 
them, while on their feet. One by one they 
rose, stretched out their long legs behind them 
—certainly the largest birds I ever saw fly— 
or probably shall ever see. 

Though we had been told, and had read, 
that the river could not be seen till the travel- 
ler reached its very banks, we could not help 
looking for ite “Phree broad*terraces have to 
be traversed; and then it is sunk in a deep 
bed, where it rushes hidden among the wood- 
land. Its depth of water varies much at dil- 
ferent seasons ; though less now than formerly. 
The Scriptures speak so much of the overflow 
of Jordan, and of the lion coming up at the 
swelling of Jordan, that it is supposed that for- 
merly the river was subject to inundations 
which may have formed the three terraces 
above mentioned, and caused the extraordinary 
fertility of the plain in old times ; and that 
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the wild beastilidhich then harboured in the 


brakes, came up to terrify the dwellers in the 
fields. However this may have been, it is not 
so now. ‘The channel is no doubt deepened ; 
and the river now, in the fullest season, only 
brims over its banks into the brakes, so as to 
stand among the canes, and never reaches the 
terraces. 

Though we were all on the look out, and 
though we reached the river at the spot which 
is cleared for the approach of the Easter pil- 
grims, we could not see the water till we could 
almost touch it. The first notice to me of 
where it was, was from some of the party dis- 
mounting on the Pilgrim's beach. When I 
came up—O! how beautiful it was!—how 
much more beautiful than all the pictures and 
all descriptions had led me to expect! The 
only drawback was that the stream was turbid ; 
—not only whitish, from a sulphurous admix- 
ture—but muddy. But it swept nobly along, 
with a strong and rapid current and many ed- 
dies, gushing through the thick woodland, and 
flowing in among the tall reeds, now smiting 
the white rocks of the opposite shore, and now 
winding away out of sight behind the poplars 
and acacias, and tall reeds which crowd the 
banks. It is not a broad river; but it is full 
of majesty from its force and loneliness. The 
vigorous, up-springing character of the wood 
along its margin strack me much : and we saw 
it now in its vivid spring green. 

The pilgrims rush into the sacred river in 
such numbers, and with so little precaution as 
to the strength of the current, that no year 
passes without some loss of life; and usually 
several perish, This year only one was 
drowned. Whatever superstition there might 


have been among our company, it was not of| Tornea, in Finland, the longest day has twen- 


this wild sort ; and we bathed in safety. The 
ladies went north; the gentlemen south. I 
made a way through the thicket with difficul- 
ty, till I found a little cove which the current 
did not enter, and over which hung a sycamore, 
whose lower branches were washed by the 
ripple, which the current sent in as it passed. 
On those branches the bather might stand or 
sit without touching the mud, which lay soft 
and deep below. The limestone precipice and 
wooded promontory opposite, made the river 
particularly beautiful here ; and sorry | was to 
leave it at last. 

It is useless to attempt to make out where 
the baptism of Jesus took place, or where his 
disciples and John administered the rite. And 
on the spot one has no pressing wish to know. 
The whole of this river is so sacred and so 
sweet that it is enough to have saluted it in 
any part of its course. 

One thing more we did: we remembered 
friends far away, and carried awgy some wa- 
ter for them, having provided tin cases for the 
purpose. The Queen’s chi#dren are baptized 
in Jordan water! and | brought away a case- 
ful for the baptism of the child of a friend who 
lives farther away from the Jordan than our 
Queen does. The business done, we were 
summoned to horse, and rode away southwards 
to the Dead Sea. 

Talleyrand’s Death-bed.—For nearly half 
a century this veteran diplomatist acted a pro- 
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minent part in the affairs of Europe. As the| we had to lament the loss of two or three hours, 
prime minister or ambassador of the directory, | and also the loss of our spiritual strength. This 
the consulate, the empire, the restoration, and| is a weight which ought to be laid aside, Heb. 
the monarchy of Louis Philippe, he negotiated | xii. 1, that so we may run with patience the race 
the important treaties which determined the | that is set before us. In retirement we recover 
boundaries of empires and the fate of king-| ourselves, wind up the depressed mind toward 
doms, and formed plans which made Napoleon | heaven, and get the frame rectified again. 
an emperor, and the emperor an exile. Such 
a man’s view of an eventful life of fourscore 
years, furnishes instructive lessons to men who The French Acadians. 
are wasting the energies of being on political ; 
ambition or worldly aggrandizement. Just| One of the darkest transactions on the page 
before his death, a paper was found on his ta- of American history is the forced removal of 
ble, on which he had written, by the light of|the French inhabitants of Acadie, a province 
the lamp, such lines as these : of Nova Scotia, in the year 1755. Many of 
“Behold eighty-three~years past away ! these poor people were brought to Philadelphia 
What cares! What agitation! What anxie-|Where they were kindly cared for’by’the citi- 
ties! What ill-will!’ What sad complications !|2€98, and occupied tents and huts erected for 
And all without other results, except great fa-|them on the then vacant square between Sixth 
tigue of mind and body, and a profound sen-| and Seventh and Spruce and Pine streets.* 
timent of discouragement with regard to the| We extract from a recent number of the 
uture, and disgust with regard to the past | North American Review, the following sketch 
Contrast with this the exclamation of * Paul,|0f the history and character of this oppressed 
the aged,” as he was about closing his earthly | people- : 
career: “[ have fought a good fight; | have}. “The early history of the American colonies 
kept the faith ; henceforth there is laid up for| is crowded with startling adventures. The work 
me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, | f redeeming a savage country from the forest 
the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day.” | and the wild beast was but a part of the task 
—American Messenger. the settlers had to perform. In North Ame- 
di | rica, the most violently opposing elements were 
The Length of Days.—At Berlin and Lon-|' conflict fora long series of years. The 
don, the longest day has sixteen and a half|tWo nations, whom a succession of desperate 
hours. At Stockholm and Upsal, the longest | ¥@'S and an impious tradition had brought to 
day has eighteen and a half hours. At Ham.-|believe themselves each other's natural ene- 
burgh, Dantzic, and Stettin, the longest day | ™i¢s, here met and drenched the virgin soil of 
has seventeen hours, and the shortest seven.| America with blood. Net merely political 
At St. Petersburgh and Tobolsk, the longest | hostility, but, more rancorous still, religious 
has nineteen, and the shortest five hours. At, hatred, poured into the strife the venom of the 
.n. | Sercest passioti that ragés in thé breast of man. 
ty-one hours and a half, and the shortest two! Phe Puritanism of New England and the Ca- 
and a half. At Wanderbus, in Norway, the|tholicism of the French on our northern bor- 
day lasts from the 21st of May to the 22d of ders wrought upon each other a succession of 
July, without interruption ; and at Spitzbergen, | '#describable enormities. 


the longest three and a half months.—Presb.|_ “As we look back upon those times, we can 
ihardly believe that the scenes which present 


|themselves to us were really enacted, within 
the memory of our fathers ;—that our own 

pany. ancestors, and of no distant generation, were 
“ If I regard iniquity in my heart, oh Lord, thou wilt sufferers and actors in them. We feel that 


not hear my prayer.” | the details of blood and conflagration, of mid- 


Unwatchfulness and levity of spirit are great Dight assault and desperate resistance, of a 
hindrances to prayer, and spiritual devotion. | S'ruggle to the death among Christian men, 
While we shudder at the idea of committing" more like the inventions of the fabulist 
open sin, we may unawares slide into a care-|than the sober narrations of history. The 
less and trifling spirit, and its natural attend- combatants, armed to the teeth, and burning 
ant, trifling conversation ; by which the mind With every ferocious passion that Christianity 
is disqualified for the spiritual exercises of Condemns, dared to appeal to the God'of bat- 
religion. les, and invoke the succour of his red right 

And closely connected with unwatchfulness ®*™. The party victorious by superiority of 
and levity, is too much company. Man is not | brute force, or of machines ingeniously effici- 
formed for entire solitude, but for society. ‘In ent in killing, or by greater skill in the studied 
is natural therefore, to desire social intercourse CVolutions and arrangements of murder, dared 
with others. Good company is agreeable, and|'© return reeking from the field of death to 
conversation with judicious and pious persons Profane by their thanksgivings the temples 
is pleasing, instructive, and useful: yet it is consecrated to the service of a religion of love, 
difficult for religious persons to spend much|*®d to insult the Almighty by attributing to 
time in company to advantage. ‘The pious J. his sanction of their cause the triumph they 
Wesley advised his friends seldom to spend had gained over their enemies by a more con- 
more than an hour at once in company. Ex.,S¥mmate mastery of the art of slaughter.” 
ceptions mast be admitted ; but long conversa-|_ “‘ ‘The name of Acadie is derived from the 
tions usually degenerate into mere chit chat, |!ndian appellation of a river in what is now 
And how olten, after ceremonious visits, have * See “The Friend,” vol. xx. p. 60. 63, 


———— 
For ‘* The Friend."* 











Unwatchfulness—Levity—Unprofitable Com- 











called Nova Scotia. The country itself is de- 
signated in some of the early grants as Laca- 
die and La Cadie, but the name as written 
above finally became the established appella- 
tion for an indefinite extent of territory, reach- 
ing from the peninsula westward and south- 
westward, and sometimes asserted to extend 
as far as the Penobscot river. In the numer- 
ous disputes between the French and the 
English previous to 1763, this territory changed 
masters ten or a dozen times, and the bounda- 
ries were widened or narrowed according to 
the respective views of the opposing parties.” 

At the breaking out of the French war in 
1755, it was resolved by the English govern- 
ment to. take possession of Nova Scotia, and 
forcibly to remove the French settlers. 

“The territory of Nova Scotia was now 
completely reduced under the power of the 
English, and the French were driven ‘ from 
their encroachments.’ The avowed object of 
the expedition was completely accomplished, 
and the troops ought to have returned home. 
The Acadians evidently did not anticipate that 
any blow would be struck at them. Some of 
their number, it is true, had violated the neu- 
trality which the great body of them had ob- 
served from the time of their transfer to the 
British crown by the treaty of Utrecht. Three 
hundred Acadians had been taken in arms at 
Beau Séjour, and many of the people of Chig- 
necto had been in open rebellion; but the 
peaceful inhabitants of the other villages, 
wholly absorbed in their quiet occupations, 
complied with every demand which was made 
upon them, except that of taking an uncondi- 
tional oath of fealty to the English monarch. 
They surrendered their arms and furnished 
whatever supplies of provisions and fuel the 
military commanders exacted. The condition 
of these innocent people seems to have ap- 
proached as near as possible to that of the 
happy life imagined and described by the pas- 
toral poets. ‘The Abbé Raynal has delineated 
it in lively colours. He may have drawn upon 
his fancy for some traits in the charming pic- 
ture, but his statements doubtless rest upon-a 
basis of substantial truth. As he has been 
followed, and his very words adopted, by most 
of the subsequent historians, we translate the 
passage here. 

“* No magistrate was appointed to govern 
them. They knew nothing of the English 
laws. No tax, tribute, or service was ever 
required of them. Their new sovereign seem- 
ed to have forgotten them ; and he was wholly 
a stranger to them. Hunting and fishing, 
which had formerly been the delight of the 
colony, and might still have supported it, no 
longer suited a simple and amiable people who 
had nofove of blood. © Agriculture was their 
occupation. ‘They had established it in the 
lowlands by protecting them with dikes against 
the sea and the rivers which used to inundate 
these marshes. At first, they gathered from 
these meadows crops of fifty to one, and afler- 
wards of fifteen or twenty at least. Wheat 
and oats were the grains that succeeded best 
there, but rye, barley, and maize also grew. 
A great abundance of potatoes, the use of which 
had become common, was found there. 


(To be continued.) 
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For months past, and from time to time, we 
have had newspaper notices relative to the re- 


appearance in the East of Asiatic cholera, and 
its solemn and desolating march from place 
to place, very much as was the case in 1832, 
until it has now reached some of the more po- 
pulous cities of Northern Europe. It has even 
been stated that a few cases have occurred, in 
Paris, and if we mitstake not also in London, 


but these possibly may have been nothing more 


than the ordinary cholera in a highly malig- 
nant form. 
statements we have seen: 


The following is one cf the latest 


“ The Cholera.—In Moscow, up to the 22d 


November, the total number of persons attack- 
ed, was 2360, of whom, 1097 died. 
all the Russian districts where it had been 


In nearly 


prevailing, it was diminishing in intensity, but 


was advancing from Moscow toward St. Pe- 
tersburg, and extending toward the West. It 


had reached Warsaw. Owing to the dread of 
the disease, all vessels not provided with clear- 
ance bills of health are interdicted access to 
the coasts of Sweden. ‘This is represented to 
have much embarrassed commercial relations 
with that country. A few cases only have 
occurred in Constantinople.” 


The awful visitation of 1832 was preceded, 
it is said, in many places by the prevalence of 
influenza, premonitory, as some supposed, of 
the former’s near approach. How far this sup- 
position may have truth on its side we pre- 
tend not to determine ; neither would we infer, 
in giving the annexed paragraph, that a more 
serious infliction is to follow : 


“ The Influenza.—Throughout the length 
and breadth of the British Isles has this epide- 
mie been raging, as well as in most parts of 
the Continent of Europe. In London nearly 
one-half of the persons employed in public and 
private establishments have been laid up. On 
one day alone there were 180 clerks and 
others absent from the Post-office, and 1206 of 
the Police force were off duty. In the coun- 
try all classes have suffered from it ; and while 
business is impeded, pleasure has been almost 
destroyed. The rate of mortality is frightful- 
ly on the increase. As it has been most viru- 
lent on the eastern coasts of England and Scot- 
land, it proves the extent to which it has been 
created by poisonous exhalations, borne for- 
ward on the prevaleut westerly wind.” 
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West-town Stage. 


The subscriber being desirous to accommo. 
date those visiting West-town, or wishing to 
send bundles or letters to that place, has con- 
cluded to remove the stage office to its former 
situation, at Douglass’s Pennsylvania Hotel, 
in Sixth street below Arch,—where the new 
arrangement of the rooms, it is hoped, will be 
found convenient to those patronizing the stage. 
The change to take place on Fiith-day the 
27th instant. 

Isaac Haves. 


WANTED 


An Assistant Teacher in the Select School 
for Boys. Application to be made to 
Tuomas KimBer, 
No, 50 North Fourth street. 
Linpzey Nicuotson, 
No. 24 South Twelfth street. 





Maraiep, at Friends’ meeting, Haddonfield, N. J., 
on Fifth-day, the 30th ult., Samvex S, Wittits, son of 
Nathan Willits, to Respecca M., daughter of John 
Gill. 








Diep, on the 26th of Ninth month, 1847, Racuer 
Hopkins, widow of the late Samuel Hopkins, and a 
member and elder of Nottingham Quarterly Meeting. 
In the beginning of her illness, which lasted about two 
weeks, she was impressed with the belief that she 
should not recover, and meekly resigned herself to the 
disposal of her Maker, saying to her sorrowing chil. 
dren and friends around, “ Let me go; it is better I 
should go now; I long to be with my Saviour ; a place 
at his footstool is all I ask.” She was favoured re- 
markably to experience in the trying conflict, an evi- 
dence of her Saviour’s presence and protection, her in- 
ward ear being saluted with these words: “ Fear not 
daughter, I will be with thee in this affliction.” After 
repeating the language to those beside her, she added, 
“I think I cannot be mistaken, I feel so happy.” She 
was eminently possessed of the “ ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit,” which rendered her not only precious 
in the Divine sight, but endeared her to a numerous 
circle of friends and relatives, who while they mourn 
their loss, have unspeakable consolation in the belief, 
that her ransomed spirit has found entrance into man- 
sions of eternal blessedness. 





,on the Farley Farm, Bucks Co., Exizasera 
Paxson, widow of the late Isaac Paxson, of this city, 
in the 83d year of her age. This dear friend was of 
a mild, affectionate disposition, humble in her deport- 
ment, and ever ready to prefer others to herself; her 
heart deeply sympathized with distress, and her hand 
was open to relieve it according to her ability. While 
the late separation was going on, she steadily adhered 
to the ancient doctrines of our Society, and manifested 
her attachment to its principles, by diligently attend- 
ing its meetings the last three or four years of her 
life, with the small remnant of Bristol meeting, at- 
tached to our Society. She often expressed a desire 
that she might be spared a lingering illness, and was 
mercifully calfed to render her final account without 
being confined to her bed one whole day. This event 
took place on the 1#h of Tenth month, 1847, when 
she quietly breathed her last. 


——, in Lynn, Mass., the 29th of Eleventh month, 
1847, James Watuis, eldest child of William B. and 
Sarah J, Oliver, aged nearly 2 years and 8 months. 


, on Fifth-day, the 13th inst., Axeus Cameron, 
in the 81st year of his age; a member of the Northern 
District Monthly Meeting. 
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